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Letters from the M embers... 


Appreciation 
On behalf of the student body and the 


faculty at John Gorrie, I want to express 
appreciation for the very fine article car- 
ried in the January issue of The School 
Press Review on the matter of our nomina- 
tion of Dr. John Gorrie to the Hall of 
Fame. We feel that this article will meet 
with response from many, as the magazine 
has such wide circulation. Indeed, we are 
grateful, and we shall feel that you are a 
large shareholder if our project succeeds, 
and we have faith to believe it will. 

I wish to express my personal gratitude 
to you for this and for the many other 
courtesies extended to our group and to me 
through the years. I shall always have a 
warm place in my heart for you and for 
Mr. Troxell. You have given so much help 
and encouragement to those who are inter- 
ested in furthering the wellbeing of boys 
and girls and in nurturing faith and prac- 
tice in the ideals of democracy through the 
use of the press. 

For the New Year and the years ahead, 
you have my best wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mabel H. Weaver 
John Gorrie Junior High School 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


Stimulating 
We love being a part of the CSPA and 


feel that it is entirely to our advantage to 
do so. I am very fond of The School Press 
Review. It is stimulating and inspirational. 


—T. M., Col. 


Thankful 


Thank you for your recent letter bearing 


information about yearbook advertising. 
From this information we were able to plan 
our campaign for the year. As you know, 
there are many problems to be solved in 
undertaking the first sale of advertising for 
a yearbook. We are very thankful, there- 
fore, to have your expert advice on this mat- 


ter.—R. H., Cal. 


Greeting 


Thank you for your very helpful letter 
....Wwhich contained a wealth of informa- 
tion concerning yearbooks. May we extend 
to you greetings of the season and all good 
wishes for the New Year.—E. Q., R. I. 


Grateful 


We were most grateful for the long let- 
ter in which you went into the matter of 
the school paper versus the school section 
in a local paper. Our principal read it most 
carefully and thought through the whole 
problem, getting bids from the printer and 
then talking the proposed section over with 
. . » He decided in favor 


of the school paper because he felt it re- 


our local paper. 


tained its identity better and gave the stu- 
dents opportunities to accept more respon- 
sibility. We were very glad you presented 


the values of the section in the local paper 


equally fully—J.S., N.Y. 


‘Coming of Age’ 

The Sun Dial, the yearbook of the Wood- 
bury, N.J., High School, will celebrate its 
“coming of age” with its 1950 edition. The 
staff, working under the direction of Mrs. 
Virginia S. Hendrickson, the Adviser, is 
reviewing the records to give a complete 
coverage of the anniversary event. From 
1937 through 1949, with the exception of 
1944, the Sun Dial has held membership 
in the Yearbook Division of the CSPA. 
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THE COVER 


The Ballad of Western Hills for 1949, 
the yearbook of Western Hills High School, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, has furnished the cover 
plate for this issue of The Review through 
the courtesy of Mrs. Ruth McKinley, the 
Adviser. 


Tips for the Editor 
Gateway to Citizenship is the title of a 
256-page bound volume issued by the Im. 
migration and Naturalization Service of the 
U. S. Department of Justice, and with an 
introduction by Tom C. Clark, Attorney 
General of the United States. In the latter, 
he states, “It is my hope that this edition of 
‘Gateway to Citizenship’ will give Ameri- 
can citizens a better understanding of their 
heritage, and a greater appreciation of it, to 
the end that we may all not only enjoy our 
privileges but also faithfully discharge our 
The book 


covers the naturalization ceremony and its 


responsibilities to the Nation.” 


background and provides much additional 
information that will make it a valued hand 
book on every editorial desk. It may be 
obtained from the Government Printing Of- 
fice in Washington for 75 cents. 


“Know It, Cherish It, Live It” is the 
title of the publication issued by the Na- 
tional Conference on Citizenship, U. S. De- 
partment of Justice, Washington, D. C, 
carrying the program and all speeches made 
at the 63rd Anniversary of the Dedication 
of the Statue of Liberty in New York City, 
October 28, 1949. 


More than 60 educational booklets, post- 
ers, motion pictures and periodicals for free 
distribution to secondary schools are listed 
in the “1949-50 Catalogue of Teaching 
Aids” available from the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, 14 West 49th 
St., New York 20, N. Y. They include 
materials on vocational guidance, social 
studies, economics, history, science and other 
subjects. 

A companion piece is the “1949-50 List- 
ing of Literature and Films” from the same 


source. 


Advisers, and others, who have worked 
long and hard on some topic and are about 
to consider its publication, may find some 
help on procedures if they ask the Exposi- 
tion Press, 251 Fourth Avenue, New York 
10, N. Y., for a little booklet called, “We 
Can Publish Your Book.” 
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Holding Student Interest in a Publication 


By LOU P. BUNCE 


HERE certainly must be a wide- 

spread interest in student publica- 

tions. Why otherwise should at- 
tendance at the Columbia conventions have 
increased so remarkably and so rapidly? 
Every March brings crowds of young peo- 
ple eagerly seeking new ways to improve 
their publications and to profit by the ex- 
perience of others. Some exchange papers 
that come to me in the mails are in their 
third decade of publication. My own High- 
land Fling has been appearing continuously 
for over twenty years. 

Why then have I chosen this topic for 
us to consider together? Certainly, if all 
students were interested in their school pa- 
pers, such discussion would not be necesasry. 
Experience has taught me, however, that 
there are still a great many staffs which 
lack inspiration to proceed, and a great 
many schools in which the interest of both 
writers and readers is at a low ebb. I have 
heard here, and elsewhere, of publications 
having to be suspended because there was 
not enough interest taken in them; and I 
have seen worried and overworked advisers 
who have wondered how to arouse some en- 
thusiasm in their publications. 


ee for anyone in a 

similar plight, I have assembled some 
ideas which I have found workable. I trust 
they will also be of use to those who have 
no special problems but who could use some 
new ideas. Because I know best about my 
own paper, I have drawn from my experi- 
ence with that one publication. I have been 
its adviser ever since its start, and though 
we have had our ups and downs, there has 
never been any lack of student interest. 
There are always people who want to work 
on the paper and who are willing to spend 


hours and hours of time on it. 


Competi- 
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Adviser, Highland Fling 
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tion is keen and results, generally satis- 
factory. 

There is nothing unique about our meth- 
ods. I read exchange papers from a num- 
ber of other schools, many of which follow 
the same plans we do. In fact, a great many 
valuable suggestions have come to us from 
other publications. 

I want to consider primarily the interest 
of people working on the paper rather than 
that of the whole student body. Students 
in the school as a whole are interested in 
their newspaper if the staff is interested, 
and cooperate if the staff gives them some- 
When I 
first considered this topic, I thought of 


thing with which to cooperate. 


dividing it into two aspects—holding staff 
interest and holding student interest—but 
the two seem to coincide in most cases. 
One reason our staff members are in- 
terested is that the paper is their paper; 
they alone are responsible for getting it 
I don’t 
pursue reporters and check on copy. I 


out. I don’t “censor” the news. 


don’t even stay after school and supervise 
the staff. Students do all the work of 
planning make-up, assigning and collecting 
articles, proof reading, etc. I look over the 
copy before it goes to the printers, but sel- 
dom make any changes in it. 

I realize that the paper might often be 
technically better if I spent more time on 
it, but I believe that what we lose in exacti- 
tude through my keeping out of affairs, we 
gain in student enthusiasm. The paper 
might be prepared more efficiently and 
more promptly if I supervised; but what 
fun would there be in it? It’s fun to work 
on the front steps of the school almost un- 
til dark. It’s fun to get out of study hall 
to make up the paper in the corner of the 
cafeteria. It’s fun to adjourn to the nearby 
sweet shop after the task is completed. It 





might not be much of a lark if I were 
around all the time suggesting and correct- 
ing. And when the paper comes out, its 
readers know that it is wholly the work 
of their schoolmates and are proud of it 
accordingly. 


UR two-period-a-week journalism class 

is open to all students from tenth 

grade up. Freshmen may visit the course 
in their second semester though they may 
not be on the staff until they become sopho- 
That enables many students to 
work on the paper for three years before 
they graduate—which means for me a con- 


mores. 


stantly trained staff. Occasionally, students 
join in their senior year; the great ma- 
jority of them “grow up” with the paper. 
I’m sure that makes them more interested. 
When they are sophomores and juniors, 
they know that some day they will have 
complete management of affairs. 

My present underclassmen are already 
making plans for changes they will bring 
That 
gives them something to look forward to. 
Incidentally, editors are elected each year 
by the entire staff. I have nothing to say 


about when they become editors. 


about it—in fact I am not even present 
when elections are held though I seldom 
if ever would want to make a different 
choice. The new staff takes charge before 
the end of the year and puts out the last 
issue of the paper. Seniors take a well- 
earned vacation. 

Since contacts with other schools heigh- 
ten interest, I encourage attendance at all 


Of course, the 


one at Columbia, involving as it does stay- 


meetings and conventions. 


ing at a hotel and spending two days in 
New York, is the climax of all of them. 
We never miss it. In addition to this, we 


always go to regional press conferences and 
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have twice held such meetings at our own 
school. Managing one of those involves 
all the talents of all the staff. Working 
together on a big project like that brings 
the group closer together. 

We have always included the student 
body, too, in the final event. After meet- 
ings of delegates in the afternoon and a 
supper for them in our cafeteria, we have 
invited the whole school for an evening of 


That 


certainly puts the paper “on the map.” 


entertainment and dancing—free. 


OT recently but in the past I have 

had editors and reporters go by twos 

and threes to visit other schools in our 

neighborhood. We have written ahead to 

the staffs of publications in schools within 

ten miles of us to request that students be 

received on a stated day. Our delegates 

have thus had a chance to see other schools, 

visit other classes, and get acquainted with 
other newspaper workers. 

I'll admit that getting one day vacation 
from routine helps to make that plan at- 
tractive; and why shouldn’t newspaper staffs 
have some freedom and some privileges? 
They work hard and long—often with very 
little glory attached to their work. The 
pleasure of an occasional by-line and of 
seeing their names on the masthead, the 
satisfaction of realizing they have created 
something tangible and something impor- 
tant—that is about all they get. 

Our athletic teams are entertained at 
two banquets during the season; the Board 
of Education buys gold footballs for each 
member of the team. Athletes are excused 


from frequent classes; they talk over the 


radio; their careers are a blaze of glory. 
Compared to them editors are “forgotten 


men.” I propose that all of us advisers 
contrive as many ways as possible to make 
our staff members feel appreciated and in- 
dispensable. 

We hold school interest by having post- 
ers displayed a few days before each issue 
of the paper comes out, hinting at the news 
to be divulged in the paper. Whenever 
That takes 


a great deal of contriving, of course, but 


possible, we have a “scoop”. 


is valuable in removing the stigma so often 
attached to papers published infrequently 
We 


conduct contests of various sorts open to 


that they contain only “stale” news. 


the student body—song contests, for in- 
stance. We encourage the Letters to the 
Editors Department, affording students in 
this way an opportunity to air their griev- 
ances and make their suggestions, and giv- 


Two 


ing the staff a chance to take a stand on 
controversial matters. 

We have an occasional assembly program 
featuring such things as a subscription cam- 
paign each semester, a report of the Co- 
lumbia Conference, a speech by a profes- 


We have had 


a hundred per cent subscription to our paper 


sional newspaper man, etc. 


for a great many years. That is a tradition 
of the school. Last year, to celebrate the 
twentieth anniversary of the founding of 
the paper, we published an anniversary is- 
sue, which we gave to the students at no 
additional charge—at least it seemed free 
to them. The staff really financed it by 
a cake sale to which many people in the 
school made donations and at which they 
all bought liberally. A lot of people were 


more interested in the special issue because 


they had helped to make it possible. 


TRY to see that the staf keeps close 
My edi- 


tor runs a teen-age column in our local 


contact with the community. 


Sunday paper; my make-up editor conducts 
one which appears every Saturday; and two 
of my under-class reporters are collecting 
news for a new weekly newspaper, which 


Work- 


ing on the Fling is often the stepping-stone 


has just been started in our town. 
to a larger paper. Occasionally, members 
of my staff do free-lance reporting and fea- 
ture writing. I am not aiming to train 
them all to be professional journalists; but 
the knowledge that they can write for more 
than school publications is a source of great 
satisfaction to them and a source of interest 
to everyone in the school. 

The alumni of our school keep in close 
touch with their alma mater. Former news- 
paper workers continue for a number of 
years after they have graduated to take an 
interest in the work of their successors. Of 
course, some of these successors are younger 
sisters and brothers, for there is a tendency 


We en- 


courage the criticisms of these earlier work- 


to keep the paper “in the family.” 


ers. We often invite them to come to school 
to give talks to the journalism class. This 
is especially valuable if they have gone into 
journalism as their profession. One of my 
boys who came with me for two successive 
years as a delegate to the CSPA Conven- 
tion is at present a student in Columbia 
University. He joined my group at the 
last Convention and is, I am sure, as in- 
terested in our placing at the contest as he 
was during the three years he worked on 
our paper. Our anniversary issue last year 
featured articles written by several of our 


former editors, and greetings sent from a 


number of the alumni. 


HIS year, to hold student interest and 

to focus the attention of the school 
on the staff and on the paper, I wanted 
to do something new. The anniversary issue 
was our special project for last year; the 
local press convention for the year before. 
What to do this year? We needed money; 
rising costs of printing and engraving were 
keeping us on a very slim budget. We 
hated to raise the cost of the paper be. 
cause a great many of our students cannot 
afford to pay more than the dollar which 
We realized that the Columbia 


Scholastic Press frowns on any publication 


we charge . 


which is not self-supporting; yet we felt 
that if we had just a little fund back of 
us, we could use it to pay for more pictures. 
Then the publications would still be vir. 
tually paying for itself (or is that splitting 
hairs?) 

My editor, who is ambitious and ener- 
getic, started scouting around for ideas. In- 
cidentally, she is a very pretty girl. She 
seems able to talk almost anyone into doing 
almost anything she wants him to do. First 
she considered a benefit moving picture at 
one of the theaters in our vicinity. 

That didn’t work out, but in the course 
of her investigations, she received an offer 
that sounded even better than a picture. 
There is a theater in our town that operates 
only over week-ends. The rest of the time 
it is idle. It is one of a chain in our sec- 
tion in New Jersey but has a local manager 
who is big-hearted. He offered us the use 
of the theater free of charge—and heated— 
if we wanted to use it to put on our own 
show. 

Our only expense, he said, would be ten 
dollars for a union man to operate the spot- 
light. We were even given permission to 
hold two evening rehearsals at the theater. 


Every high school probably has enough 
local talent to stage a variety show. We 
assembled ours—the dance band, four real- 
ly good vocalists, a tap dancer, a xylophone 
player, an acrobatic dancer, etc. We chose 
one of our reporters, who has had some 
stage experience, as a master of ceremonies, 
and called our show the “Fling Follies of 
1948”, celebrating the twenty-first anniver- 
sary of the founding of the paper. 


It was a huge success, netting us three 
hundred dollars, which has been deposited 
to our account, some of it to be used every 


(Continued on Page 7) 
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O HAVE a good high school news- 
paper, every staff member, no mat- 
ter how large or how insignificant 

his part may be, must perform his duty to 
the ‘best of his ability. Even though we 
acknowledge this fact, let us center our at- 
This is the 


page which interprets or, at least, should 


tention on the editorial page. 


interpret the school to its readers. It is the 
editorial page which breathes life and in- 
dividuality into a school publication. In 
fact, one can say the guage of achievement 
of any high school newspaper is its edi- 
torial page. 

If an editorial page is to be interesting 
and interpret the school, one may hear con- 
versation of this type among the editor, 
assistant editor, feature and humor writers: 
“Since this is Lent, let’s get Ruth to write 
an editorial which will follow up that Christ- 
mas idea of hers about a re-birth of faith 
for youth.” 

“Yes, and then the basketball team. That 
deserves some appreciation for its achieve- 
ment.” 

“Don’t forget we were going to give the 
students some food for thought about con- 
tinuing to the end of the trail for their 
diplomas. Too many kids think ‘the job’s 
the thing’ right now. They'll be sorry some- 
day when it is too late.” 

“How about an interview with the music 
supervisor? That will tie in with the choral 
concert.” 

“Yes, and some student interviews, too, 
to find out what the choruses really mean 
to them.” 

“Why can’t we get some reactions from 
the junior play cast about the first night 
of the play?” 

“Let’s make the linoleum block. cartoon 
represent the, approaching season and also 
refer to that book review on ‘Wings at My 
Window!’ ” 

This conversation is just a sample, but it 
does exemplify the idea that if an editorial 
page is to be interesting and to interpret 
the school, students and adviser must give 
thought to it. It doesn’t just happen. 


What different types of material are food 
for the editorial page of a school publica- 
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Making an Editorial Page 


By NELLIE M. REINHART 


Adviser, Haven Fax 
High School, Schuylkill Haven, Pa. 


tion? 

Editorials, columns, reviews (books, rec- 
ords, movies), interviews, personality 
sketches, exchanges, fashions, teen-age 
problems, opinion surveys, letters to the 
editor or from the readers, light verse, 
anecdotes, and cartoons are among the ma- 


terials to be considered. 


IRST, let us consider editorials. What 
are editorials? They are essays com- 
menting upon, interpreting, or taking posi- 
tions on current affairs. In high school the 
comments should be on topics of interest 
to the students. Editorial writing should 
be done in short, clear sentences and para- 
graphs, seldom over 300 words (usually 
shorter); they should state the purpose 
clearly and entertainingly in the first sen- 
tence and use facts for an unexpected end- 
ing. 

Everyone agrees that editorials in school 
papers should 
classes, clubs, teams, special and seasonal 


interpret the school—its 
events, and personal conduct of students; 
but different views are taken on editorials 
concerning state, national, and global af- 
fairs. 


Unless there is an angle in these affairs 
that bears directly on school life, many ad- 
visers feel no editorial should be written; 
social study classes can discuss these prob- 
lems. 

James C. Stratton of Oklahoma Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College feels that 
editorial thought should be given to the 
problems of state and nation which will be 
the realities of students after they leave 
high school. 

Regardless of what attitude the individual 
editor or adviser takes, there are always 
school interests and problems to make this 
part of the page interesting. 


ECOND, let us take feature writing, 

an indispensable tie between the school 
and the community. Feature writing can 
elaborate on news that is already known 
and pack it with interest from a different 
angle such as little known facts of school 
life, projects, units, clubs, faculty, and out- 


standing students. Hobbies articles, fashions, 


Interesting 


manners, and controversial questions and 
columns which feature student interest are 
also desirable features. 

To be good, features demand enthusiasm. 
If it is a hobby or an experience, it should 
be an unusual one. It may be lurking in 
the lunch room, in the bus, in the corridor, 


There- 


fore, to be a good feature writer means to 


on the bleachers, or at the game. 


move about and to be a good listener. 
Feature stories also appeal to the emo- 
tions. To do this, the stories must deal with 
people and animals, be short or long, be hu- 
morous or pathetic, often present a back- 
ground, and close with the unexpected. 


HIRD, interviews are always good ma- 

terial. There can be one or two in 
each issue. Who is an interesting subject? 
That will be any one who has not been 
interviewed previously. It may be an alum- 
nus or a member of the immediate faculty 
or of the student-body; it need not be a 
celebrity. To make the interview interest- 
ing, weave into the story some personal 
characteristics of the interviews such as his 
statements, mannerisms, or unusual occupa- 
tions. Play up oddity in the lead and re- 
serve some dramatic incident for the con- 
clusion. 


OURTH, humor, undoubtedly, has a 

place on the editorial page, for it is 
colorful and a relief from anything drab 
that might appear; however it must be kind, 
enjoyable, and original with the school life. 
It may be expressed in verse, short para- 
graphs, cartoons, or a comic strip of school 


life. 


F IFTH, certainly no school publication 

which is striving to have an interesting 
editorial page will waste space on a gossip 
column. Among the many substitutes which 
bring names in the news without malicious 
gossip are personal news, original experi- 
ments in science class, projects in drama 
like miniature stage sets and dolls in char- 
acter costume, themes on hobbies or trips 
written for English classes, contests for un- 
official positions, teen-age problems, boners 
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ON EDITORIALS 


We have read a great many editorials in student publications 
in the course of the past twenty-five years. That there has been 
a general improvement in their style and composition one cannot 
dispute. We are in some doubt, however, as to whether or not 
the improvement has been as great as it should. 

In a recent issue of School Activities, we noted some comment 
on this subject. “A very common weakness of high school news- 
papers is to be found in the practice of including too many critical 
editorials and too many sermonics on the various virtues. A good 
example of this undesirable policy, otherwise one of the best papers 
in the country, lies before us. It has five editorials: one hardly 
belongs because it does not concern school folks and their interests, 
and the other four are highly critical of school practices, pro- 
cedures, spirit, organizations and personnel.” 

In his “Course in Journalistic Writing,” Grant M. Hyde states 
that “editorial writing is a special branch of journalistic work that 
ordinarily requires age, knowledge, and experience as a foundation” 
and, again, “no other branch of journalistic writing is so hard to 
analyze and study systematically as editorial writing. This is be- 
cause it was developed at an earlier date than many of the others 
and for many years overshadowed in importance all other jour- 
nalistic work.” He also states that the editor “must remember 
that, although one’s knowledge and experience may be sufficient 
to obtain and record facts intelligently, the expression of com- 


mentaries on these facts is another matter.” 


Editorial writers get their cue from the news. The selection of 
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a topic for an editorial is often made after a careful study of 


the stories carried in the paper and when the decision is reached 
the most skillful person in that particular field is assigned to do 
the job. Some of the most highly trained people in the world 
can be found in the editorial offices of a great newspaper. 

While we can’t find such talent on a high school publication, 
we can follow a few well defined rules. Relate the editorial to 
some outstanding piece of news in the paper, go behind the news 
to get all the facts and opinions available, consult several persons 
with varying opinions, think the matter over for a time, then write 
such a terse and restrained an editorial that when it is re-read a 
week later, or a month of ten years after the event, it still stands 
as a commendable piece of work and represents as sound and 
reasonable an approach to the subject as the circumstances per- 
mitted. 


THE CONVENTION 


Another Convention, our 26th, is just around the corner. That 
it will be as extensive in its offerings as its predecessors goes with- 
out saying. That it will be well and widely attended has become 
a matter of course. Tat it will do what we hope it will do for 
the Advisers and delegates in attendance is a matter which rests 
with those who will attend. 

The main purpose of the convention is to carry out the ob- 
jective of the Association—the improvement of student writing 
through the medium of the school publication. Directly or in- 
directly, each meeting and event on the program is aimed toward 
that objective. While the business end and the writing may seem 
as far apart as the poles, one cannot exist without the other. 
Comment and criticism in both clinics and contest reports may 
seem to stress the externals but it is our belief that all contribute 
to the making of a better paper and a good publication tends to 
enhance the value and emphasize the quality of everything and 
everyone associated with the effort. 

When one enters the first meeting he will find this element 
stressed and when one has left the Convention behind him he 
One will 


get out of it only what he puts into it and while every delegate 


will find it has lived up to that aim and expectation. 


can’t be a speaker he can make his thoughts and opinions known 
and thus contribute to the well-being of all concerned in a mu- 
tually interesting enterprise. 
g y vy 
Tentative programs for some Divisions are given in this issue 
of The Review. Spe- 


cific assignments have not been completed in all cases but as fast 


Others will appear in the March number. 


as they are made they will be announced to the membership either 
in this publication or on the final program. 
ty vy 7 


HOW CAN WE HELP YOU? 


This is the question which inspired an inquiry inserted in the 
recent issue of the Columbia Scholastic Press Association’s Bulletin 
and returnable to Mrs. Carroll S. Slick, 2038 Spruce Street, Phila- 
delphia 3, Pa., the Editor. 

The first printing of the Journalism Syllabus having become ex- 
hausted, the Advisory Board at its November meeting decided to 
question the 1400 members of the CSPAA as representative of the 
Association to determine whether that publication should be te- 
printed or a new publication issued. 
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With the Press Associations... 


The YORK-ADAMS SCHOLASTIC 
PRESS ASSOCIATION, covering York 
and Adams Counties in Pennsylvania, one 
of the oldest and most active regional 
groups in the State, is celebrating its 20th 
anniversary with a series of special events 
this year. 

At its December conference, J. Kenneth 
Snyder, President for the past fifteen years, 
reviewed the history of the organization. 
He pointed out that it had established some- 
thing of a record in that it has held one or 
more conferences a year since it was found- 
ed, the total now being 31, and that more 
than 10,000 students and Advisers had at- 
tended these gatherings. 

The publications in hte district, of which 
there are now more than forty, have won 
high awards in state and national contests. 
A number of the Advisers have been lead- 
ers over a number of years in the school 
Two of them, Lambert 
Greenawalt and Mr. Snyder, were given the 
Gold Key Award of the Columbia Scho- 


lastic Press Association for their outstand- 


press movement. 


ing contributions to school journalistic ac- 
tivities. 

As a part of the observance of the anni- 
versary year, six of the district advisers re- 
ceived merit certificates for distinguished 
services to the Association: — 


Lambert Greenawalt, one of the York- 
Adams founders, 26 years Adviser to the 
nationally recognized York High Week- 
ly, author of journalistic articles and texts, 
active in the major scholastic press asso- 
ciations of the country; 

Anna L. Morris, a founder, Adviser 
since 1922 of the Blue and White of 
West York High School which has won 
high honors in state and national contests, 
for 20 years a member of various com- 
mittees and sponsor of five regional Y-A 
conferences; 

Mary E. Farlling, Adviser of the Red 
Lion Hill Top, winner of high awards in 
local, state and national contests, secre- 
tary of the Y-A group for twelve years, 

member of the Executive Board of the 
Pennsylvania Scholastic Press Association; 

R. Claire Frank, Adviser for seventeen 
years of the Mt. Rose Junior High School 
News, winner of high awards in all con- 
tests, Regional Groups Chairman of the 


PSPA; 


N. Louise Ramer, Adviser for eighteen 
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years of the high-ranking Maroon and 

White of Gettysburg High School, vice- 

president of the Y-A group, sponsor of 

four regional conferences and former 
member of the PSPA Executive Board; 
and 
Wilbur F. Zimmerman, Adviser of 
publications at Manchester High School 
for fourteen years, treasurer of the Y-A 

Association since 1937 except for a four- 

year interval when he served as a Cap- 

tain in Military Intelligence in the Pa- 
cific Theatre. 

In appreciation of his many years of ser- 
vice as the York-Adams President, the Ad- 
visers in the Association presented Mr. Sny- 
der with a special certificate of award. 

The concluding event of the year will be 
a banquet to be held on April 26 at a place 
to be designated. 


SOUTHERN INTERSCHOLASTIC 
PRESS ASSOCIATION’S 2lst annual 
convention will be held on the campus of 
Washington and Lee University, Lexing- 
ton, Va., on April 28-29, according to the 
News Bulletin recently issued. Their an- 
nual contest and criticism service for year- 


Coming Events 


9-11 March—26th Annual Convention, 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association, Co- 
lumbia University, New York, N. Y. 

21-22 April—Annual convention, South- 
eastern Interscholastic Society of Journal- 
ism, High School, Lakeland, Fla. 

28-29 April—2Ist Annual Convention, 
Southern Interscholastic Press Association, 
Washington and Lee University, Lexington, 
Va. 

May (date to be announced) —Annual 
exhibit, Chicago Elementary Press Associa- 
tion, Chicago, IIl., Public Library. 

May (date to be announced)—23rd An- 
nual Convention, Georgia Scholastic Press 
Association, University of Georgia, Athens, 
Ga. 

May (date to be announced) —Meeting 
of the 


School Press Association. 


Milwaukee County Elementary 





books, newspapers and magazines was an- 
nounced in the same issue. The newsy 
leaflet carried information about the activi- 
ties of the Association including the fact 
that the 1940 SIPA student president is 


now an instructor at the University. 


Eastern Illinois State College’s depart- 





SERVICE HONORED — J. Kenneth Snyder (right), President of the York-Adams 
Scholastic Press Association, presenting merit ‘certificates to six advisers in the district 
as a part of the observance of the 20th anniversary of the Association, whose member- 
ship covers York and Adams Counties in Pennsylvania. The recipients are, from left 
to right, Wilbur F. Zimmerman, Manchester High School; Mary Farlling, Red Lion 
High School; N. Louise Ramer, Gettysburg High School; R. Claire Frank, Mt. Rose 
Junior High School; Anna L. Morris, West York High School; and Lambert Greena- 


walt, William Penn High School, York. 


Five 





ment of journalism 1s considering the estab- 
lishment of an EASTERN ILLINOIS 
HIGH SCHOOL PRESS ASSOCIA- 
TION and a questionnaire has been dis- 
tributed to the schools of the area sound- 
ing out the sentiment. The SOUTHERN 
ILLINOIS HIGH SCHOOL PRESS 
ASSOCIATION met at Belleville last Oc- 
tober and plans to meet in 1950 at the 
Mt. Vernon High School. A list of Illi- 
nois annuals placing in the 1949 CSPA 
Critique and Contest for Yearbooks and a 
story of the CARE-CSPA Soap Campaign, 
together with the press association news 
above, appeared in the last two issues of the 
newsy and informative High School Jour- 
nalist, official journal of the ILLINOIS 
STATE HIGH SCHOOL PRESS AS- 
SOCIATION. 


A highlight of the 23rd annual conven- 
tion of the GEORGIA SCHOLASTIC 
PRESS ASSOCIATION at the Henry W. 
Grady School of Journalism, University of 
Georgia, next May will be the first presen- 
tation of the Cobb County Times cup for 
superior work on school newspaper sports 
pages, Dean John E. Drewry has an- 
nounced. 

Edmund C. Hughes, general manager of 
the Marietta paper, a Grady alumnus, au- 
thorized Dean Drewry to say that the tro- 
phy will be given on a basis of general ex- 
cellence in sports work, including makeup 
and typographical appearance. 
emphasis will be placed on the reporting 


“Particular 


and writing of stories and features,” said 
Mr. Hughes. 


mit any three copies of its choice published 


Each newspaper should sub- 
during the school year. Competition will 
be open to all GSPA school groups. The 
sports award is one of 12 cups which will 
be awarded next May. “The GSPA Con- 
verts Its Philosophy Into Action” is the sub- 
ject of an article in the latest issue of Quill 
and Scroll magazine. 


About 60 young journalists, members of 
the MILWAUKEE COUNTY ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOL PRESS ASSO- 
CIATION, met November 30 for their 
third gathering to listen to Mrs. Gloria 
Kleist Schmitt, a well-known figure in school 
press circles and a 1947 CSPA Gold Key 
Adviser, and members of the professional 
field on ways and means of improving their 
papers. 
series of~ studemt+ted sectignal meetings at 
which the editors thrashed out their prob- 


A feature of the meeting was a 


Six 


Tentative Program ard 


Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers’ 
Association 


FRIDAY, MARCH 10 
General Meeting—McMillin Theatre—11 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. 
Presiding: Miss Mary E. Murray, President 
I. Reading of the Minutes; Approval, Bryan Barker, Secretary-Treasurer. 
II. Treasurer’s Report; Acceptance, Bryan Barker, Secretary-Treasurer. 


III. Unfinished Business: 


A. Reports on Projects by Committee Chairmen. 


1. The Revised Yearbook Scoring Sheet Technique 


. The Advisers Bulletin 


. A Revised Syllabus or What? 


. The Revised Elementary Scoresheet 


DeWitt D. Wise 
Mrs. Anne Slick 
Lambert Greenawalt 
Raymond S. Michael 


. CSPA—Writers Club Winners—Then and Now 


6. Anniversary Issue. 
st 


IV. New Business: 


Completion of Portrait of CSPA Director 


Miss Marguerite Herr 
Miss Helen E. McCarthy 


. Conferring of Life Membership on Retiring Members in Good Standing 


Charles F. Troxell 


. Recommendation of a Columbian Honor Award. 


. Membership Drive. 
. Report on CARE Project 


. Resolutions of Respect to Deceased Members 


Miss Helen E. McCarthy 


Miss Ernestine Robinson 


. Report of Nominating Committee and Election of Officers 
Charles Troxell, Chairman 


Lambert Greenawalt 


DeWitt Wise 


Miss Marguerite Herr 
Miss Mary E. Murray 
. Introduction of New Officers by the President. 


. Remarks by the Director of CSPA 


Speaker: 
Subject: 


Joseph M. Murphy 


Announcements by the President. 


Committee for Advisers’ Tea 
Friday, March 10, Men’s Faculty Club, 3-5 p.m. 


Reception Committee: 
Miss Mary E. Murphy, President 
Joseph M. Murphy, Director 
Mr. and Mrs. Lambert A. Greenawalt 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles F. Troxell 


Mr. and Mrs. DeWitt D. Wise 
Mrs. Anne Slick 

Bryan Barker 

Mrs. Mae Kelly 


Miss Ernestine Robinson 


Will Pour 


Miss Helen McCarthy, es-President 


Miss Marguerite Herr, es-President 


(Four hostesses will be appointed by Mrs. Mae Kelly) 


lems to their hearts’ content. Miss Lucy 
Elberfeld, Adviser, Henry Clay School 
Beacon, Whitefish Bay, Wis., CSPA 1939 
Gold Key Adviser, was elected president of 
the organization. In reporting the meeting, 
Mrs. Ruth C. Lembke, Adviser, Golden 
Star, Roosevelt School, Wauwatosa, Wis., 
states, “This meeting is a direct outgrowth 
of my first CSPA meeting in 1946. It was 
there, through you, that I learned about the 
smaller press groups and what they could 
do for far away groups during the year. I 
am very happy that I did make that first 
step last February—inviting the first group 


Such marked en- 


thusiasm developed that each meeting finds 


to meet at our school. 


more sponsors and more students and even 
greater interest. There was need for what 
you asked us to do. Thanks to your in- 
spiration we are now a working cooperative 
group in action.” 

The next meeting will be held early in 


May. 


Florence Peterson of El Monte High was 
elected president of the CENTRAL CALI- 
FORNIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSO- 

(Continued on Page 16) 
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News and Notes... 


L. Harold Lally, for a number of years 
the Adviser to Cherry Pit, the Literary- 
Art magazine-yearbook of the Cherry Lawn 
School, Darien, Conn., is surrendering the 
Mr. 


Lally’s other duties make it impossible for 


post this year to Mrs. Judson Hall. 


him to give the publication all the time 
he would like to spend with it. 
e ££ F 

The Collegian of Baltimore, Md., City 
College, and the Periscope, Perth Amboy, 
N. J., High School, are two publications 
that issue special Christmas cards which 
to their friends and 


they send annually 


admirers. 
’ FF Ff 

Beth Harber, talented writer on Seven- 
teen, responsible for the article “Yearbooks 
Without Tears” which aroused more in- 
terest among yearbook editors than any 
one single piece of writing in years, remem- 
bered the Association with a card at Christ- 
mas. 

e ¢ # 

A unique Christmas message came from 
C. Harold Lauck, of the Washington and 
Lee University Press, and Mrs. Lauck, in 
the shape of a tiny (2% x 4% in.) booklet, 
“The Biblical Story of Creation”. 
put into type by Mr. Lauck, bound by Mrs. 


It was 


Lauck, “as a keepsake for their friends”. 
The illustrations were by Art Wood, Jr. 
Washington and Lee, at Lexington, Va., is 
the headquarters of the Southern Inter- 
scholastic Press Association, and the loca- 
tion of the first academic training in jour- 
nalism in the world, established by Gen. 
Robert E. Lee when president of the in- 
stitution. 


ST ¥ #F 
Another remembrance at Christmas came 


from S. Oley Cutler, S.J., formerly Chair- 
man of the Catholic Schools Division of 
the CSPA, now studying at Georgetown 
University in Washington, D.C. His suc- 
cessor is Thomas F. Walsh, S.J., Adviser 
to the Evening Parade, Xavier High School, 
New York City. 


- Ft ¢ 
From Lucknow, India, came a card, in- 
cluding a 1950 calendar, and a letter tell- 
ing of the activities of the students at the 
Isabella Thoburn College, long a member 
of the CSPA. 
a: ¢  ¢ 
An important visitor from overseas, P. 
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N. DeVolder, Institute of Journalism, 3 
Kroakenstraat, Louvain, Belgium, a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the University of 
Louvain, called at the CSPA office recently 
and took away with him copies of all the 
publications issued by the Association for 
the information of his colleagues at home. 
It will be recalled that the CSPA, at the 
request of the Ministry of Education of 
Belgium, prepared and shipped to them 
two years ago a permanent exhibit of Ameri- 
can school publications, incidentally, CSPA 
members, which is now on display at Min- 
istry in Brussels. 


e FF ¥¢ 

Another overseas caller was Mr. C. V. 
Montana, Educational Director, Italo- 
American Labor Council, who requested, 
and received, a collection of student publi- 
cations to forward to the director of a 
school in Sicily who is planning to start 
a publication. 


eS es 

The CSPA learned with regret of the 
death in Washington on January 5 of Sir 
Willmott H. Lewis, for many years the 
Washington correspondent of The Times 
of London and “unofficial Ambassador of 
England”, who was the luncheon speaker 
at the 10th Annual Convention in 1934. 


* ¢ ¢ 
Miss Olive B. MacPherson, Adviser to 
the Radiator, Mass., High 
School, frequently a speaker, and attendant, 
at the annual CSPA Conventions, has been 
made a member of the advisory board 
for Scholastic Awards Activity of the Bos- 


Somerville, 


ton, Mass., Post, and is a member of the 
Executive Board of the New England 
Women’s Press Association. Her publica- 
tion was awarded “Best Magazine” rating 
in May in the Boston, Mass., Globe’s 1500 
enrollment and up classification competi- 
tion. 


+ ¢ #F¥ 

The Hill News, Hill School, Pottstown, 
Pa., carried a feature story in a recent 
issue on the appointment by President Tru- 
man of a Hill man to the post of Assistant 
Secretary of State in charge of “Voice of 
Edward W. Barrett, 
the appointee, was a member of the Class 
of 1928 at Hill, served on both the News 
and Dial, and, what is interesting to CSPA 
members, attended the 1928 CSPA Corven- 


America” programs. 


tion, our fourth, as a delegate from the 
Hill publications. His predecessor, Mr. 
George V. Allen, now the U. S. Ambassa- 
dor to Bulgaria, spoke at the 1949 Con- 


vention. 


FF 
Homer Post, Adviser to the News of 
Lincoln High School, Tacoma, Wash., has 
called attention to the career of George 
Bailey, formerly his feature editor, and a 
Bailey has the 
distinction of being the only Lincoln stu- 


1938 Lincoln graduate. 


dent to win a full scholarship at Columbia, 
spent two years at Oxford where he earned 
his master’s degree, “made” Phi Beta 
Kappa, served as a lieutenant with intelli- 
gence during the war, and now has mar- 
ried the daughter of a Viennese publisher. 


Holding Student Interest 
(Continued from Page 2) 


year to pay for extra pictures in the paper 
and some to help pay the way of delegates 
to the Convention. 


What I liked about it chiefly was that 
so many people were involved in it and 
hence interested in the work of my staff. 
The business staff took charge of tickets 
and the advertisements which we sold for 
the program; the art staff made posters for 
display; the school electric squad worked 
on lights and microphone. A large percent- 
age of the school was involved in one way 
or another. 

Parents attended in numbers, and I saw 
in the audience many reporters and editors 
of former years. We felt that we had ac- 
complished something worth while in the 
way of bringing many people together as 
well as in making money. 

I don’t mean to give the impression that 
it is necessary to do something spectacular 
in order to hold staff and student interest. 
I do believe, however, that we faculty ad- 
visers should be constantly on the alert to 
grasp every opportunity we can find to keep 
our papers in the public eye and to furnish 
a variety of experiences to our staffs. We 
should send reporters to interview famous 
people who come to our town. We should 
encourage them to attend all events,, where 
they will be able to meet fellow editors. We 
should help them to feel that they are a 
part of a project which is constantly varied 
and important. 





Editorials... Choice of the Month 


HOSEN “for the merit and the 
C scope of the subject and their de- 

velopment” with “the quality of 
writing . . . a secondary consideration”, 
Dr. Regis L. Boyle, Adviser to the East- 
erner, Eastern High School, Washington, 
D.C., and her staff chose the editorials on 
this page for their reflection of “a strong 
editorial policy of leadership”. For their 
care and consideration, we are grateful. 
to all ex- 


Their selections live well up 


pectations. 
STOP INDECENT STYLES 

“This will prove to designers that Christ- 
ian morals can be put into dress”, com- 
mented one of the spectators on a fashion 


in Cleveland which 


modest clothes. 


show revued only 
The trouble today seems to be that a 
girl doesn’t think a formal is in style unless 
it is strapless and a little bit backless. 
However, the girls—4,000 of them—who 
attended the revue don’t. They refuse to 
buy indecent clothes. 
Couldn’t you do the same? Reports this 


year indicate fashions are more drastic. 
Will you be one who encourages the de- 
signers for more of the same? 

Fashions have a way of changing. Get 
the jump on them and force them to 
change! Be firm and refuse to buy formals 
which are too exposing. A true child of 
Mary is one who opposes these foes of 
Christ—the designers who specialize in im- 
modest clothes. 


Villa-Maria Notes 
Vill Maria Academy 
Erie, Pa. 


gre 
TOIL SHOWS THANKS 

Next Wednesday morning, an interde- 
nominational Thanksgiving service will be 
held in the auditorium of this school. Many 
of us think that we can attend, thank God 
for our abundant blessings, and then for- 
get about it. In this hollow reasoning we 
fail to realize that we can ignore God, but 
we can’t get away from Him. 

Seldom do we believe the genuineness 
of any affection that does not result in 
work. William James once said “Every 
strong emotion, the emotion of love above 
all, ought to be worked off.” As we labor 
to prove our*devotion to the ones we love, 
so must we labor to express our gratitude 


to God. 


Let us attend the Thanksgiving meeting 


Eight 


with this idea in mind. The worthy young 
men and women in this world are not the 
talkers and boasters but the doers of what 
they believe to be God’s will. 
from that meeting with a concern for per- 


Let us come 


fection in our lives that can’t be recognized 
or rewarded by men. 

Next Wednesday morning may each of 
us as individual worshippers leave man and 
the world behind and go seeking for better 
company. 


Benson High News 
Benson High School 
Omaha, Nebr. 


TVA 
WHAT MAKES US TICK 


My widely-traveled Dad tells some fas- 
cinating tales about cold winters in Lithua- 
nia and tropical flowers in Africa, but as 
for me, I never want to leave the embrace 
of that grand old gal—the Statue of Lib- 
erty. 

Recently someone asked me what makes 
America great. “Why, the Constitution,” 
was my reply, “the principle of government 
by the consent of the governed. That’s an 
easy question.” 

But then this same person said to me: 
“Tell me, why do you love America?” I 
had more trouble answering that ques- 


A national magazine prints the story of 
a frightened child being sent to an orphan- 
age. The next day the editor’s desk is piled 
high with telegrams offering adoption. A 
The fol- 


lowing morning sympathetic neighbors come 


man’s home is destroyed by fire. 


to offer financial and moral support. A sol- 
dier is badly crippled in war. Upon return- 
ing home he finds that his community has 
raised a fund to build a special house, 
When a fellow Amer- 


ican is hurt or unhappy, no matter whether 


suited to his needs. 


it’s you, I, a lost pup, or an underdog base- 
ball team, the United States becomes 140 
million pairs of hands—ready and eager to 
help! 

What makes America great? As long as 
the United States lives by the principles 
which first brought settlers to her shores, 
she will be great. And as long as America 
breeds little boys who tie flags to their bi- 
cycles on the Fourth of July, we will love 
her. 


The Hilltop Star 
Senior High School 
Passaic, New Jersey 


LOST AMERICAN HERITAGE 
Did last Wednesday, October 12, mean 
It should, for that day 


Since the time of Co- 


anything to you? 
was Columbus day. 
lumbus, millions of men and women have 
striven to set, to strengthen, and to defend 
the heritages from whence the American 
way of life was formed. 

America is great because of the fortitude 
of men who look and go forward. What 
kind of a nation would we have today if 
such men as George Washington, Benjamin 
Franklin, Thomas Jefferson, Abraham Lin- 
coln, and many, many others hadn’t loved 
their country, and had the urge to improve 
its standards day by day? Look back to 
our frontiersmen. They were looking for- 
ward to something better. 

What makes the foundation of our coun- 
try as strong as it is? Many will say the 


Constitution. But, how could such things 


be, if it were not for a well educated peo- 


ple? Education could be classified as the 
foundation of our foundation. 

Spokane’s school district received a stiff 
jolt when the 10-mill levy was defeated by 
those who didn’t use their right to vote. 
It wasn’t the first time the school children 
of Spokane have been snubbed. We still 
need a municipal auditorium and stadium 
where the schools may perform before big 
crowds instead of losing money as they now 
are because of no seating capacity. 

Look forward, Spokane—for education 
can be stronger than any atomic bomb. 


The North Central News 
Spokane, Washington 


; YF 
ONE SNOWBALL 

One winter day, not so many years ago, 
a little boy was on his way home from 
school. It was just two days until his 
eighth birthday, and he was planning on a 
big party with all his friends. He never 
had that party, nor will he have another. 
The reason—one snowball. 

You see, some “smart aleck” about twice 
his size made an icy snowball and it found 
its mark—Jthe little boy’s head. It hit his 
temple, which in turn, affected his brain. 
On his eighth birthday, this little child met 
his death. 

This is a true story—a very sad story 
Maybe throwing 
snowballs doesn’t always produce such dras- 


that could happen again. 


tic results, but it is possible. At any rate, 
snowballing is a menace as well as an an- 
noying habit that should be stopped. 


Let’s all cooperate in combating this sit- 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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Making an Editorial Page 
(Continued from Page 3) 


made in the classroom (humorous, not ri- 
diculous), teachers (new ones introduced 
and well-seasoned ones recalling interesting 
facts), and news brief column which would 
contain varied activities of many students. 
If a gossip column still exists, students 
can be led, with some ingenuity, to what 


The result will be 


student interest but on a different level. 


the paper gives them. 


IXTH, the editorial page layout is 

changing in modern papers. The mast- 
head is being evicted from the upper left- 
hand corner to the lower left or right hand 
corner or somewhere across the bottom of 
the page. Like the name plates in stream- 
lined papers, the masthead floats about on 
the editorial page but always plays an in- 
conspicuous part. 

Editorials continue in the left hand col- 
umn in about seventy-five per cent of the 
papers; but these, too, are elsewhere in oth- 
ers. Experimenting is also being done with 
spread heads, pyramiding of articles, and 
getting away from the straight vertical lines. 

Thus we see that the editorial page is 
the place where the staff members may use 
their initiative, imagination, and creative 
ability freely. If the page material is care- 
fully selected and thoughtfully prepared, it 
can be the most interesting page of the 
paper; if it is mot, it can become a page 
with several columns of wasted space and 
will not have fulfilled the purpose for which 
it was created. 


High Interest Revealed 
In Georgia School Papers 


A recent survey of 105 Georgia schools 
reveals that 99 of these regularly issue a 
news publication and that the remaining 
6 are interested in establishing a school 
paper. 

The survey was made for the Georgia 
Scholastic Press Association by the Uni- 
versity of Georgia’s Henry W. Grady 
School of Journalism, and was conducted 
by Prof. Louth T. Griffith, assisted by 
Michael Edwards, Marietta. 

The publications vary greatly as to size, 
frequency of issue, advertising policy, and 
method of publication. Forty-five are 
printed, and 44 are mimeographed. Others 
ate published in sections of the local news- 
paper. Sixty-three carry advertising. 
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Tentative Program ut 


Elementary Schools Division 


Raymond S. Michael, Chairman 
Carl E. Lewis, Vice Chairman May J. Kelly, Secretary 
THURSDAY, MARCH 9—General Session, McMillin Theatre—1:30 p.m. 

Clinics for Elementary School Publications—3:30-4:20 p.m. Chairman, Carl E. Lewis, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Vice Chairman, John 
B. Cole, Supervising Principal, Palmer Township, Pa. 

FRIDAY, MARCH 10—General Session, McMillin Theatre—10 a.m. 

Meeting—Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers Association—11 a.m. 

Convention Picture—Low Library Steps—11 a.m. 

Luncheon-Reception—Solarium, Butler Hall—12:30 p.m. Chairman, May J. Kelly, 
Brighton Ave. School, Atlantic City, N. J. Vice Chairman, Gertrude B. Curnias, 
Beardsley School, Bridgeport, Conn., Elizabeth Tracy, North Tarrytown Elemen- 
tary School, North Tarrytown, N. Y., Mary Shea, Henry Anthony School, Ports- 
mouth, R. I. 

Reservations for this luncheon should be made with the Chairman, Mrs. May J. Kelly, 
Brighton Ave. School, Atlantic City, N. J., on or before March 6. A check or 
money order for $1.75 (tip included) should accompany each reservation. 

Nomination and Election of Officers. 

General Session, Horace Mann Auditorium—1:45 p.m. 

Chairman, Hazey Carey, Hutchinson School, Pelham, N. Y. 
Greetings from various press associations. 
The Art of Illustrating. 
Fundamental Principles of a Good Interview. 
An Interview. 
Feature. 
SATURDAY, MARCH 11—Clinics—10-11:15 a.m. 

Carl E. Lewis, Chairman, John B. Cole, Vice Chairman. 
Newspapers— 

Printed—Consultants: Esther Perlin, Washington School, Philadelphia, Pa., Lucy 
Elberfeld, Henry Clay School, Whitefish Bay, Wis., Ruth C. Lembke, Roose- 
velt School, Wauwatosa, Wis. 

Duplicated—Consultants: Mrs. Freda Stone, Krieger School, Poughkeepsie, N.Y., 
Veronica Thompson, Warring School, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Photo Offset—Consultant: Mrs. Elizabeth Shefheld, Kozminski School, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Magazines— 

Printed—Consultant: Virginia Dyring, Colonial School, Pelham, N. Y. 

Duplicated—Consultants: Gertrude Curnias, Beardsley School, Bridgeport, Conn.., 
Elizabeth Tracy, North Tarrytown Elementary School, North Tarrytown, 
N. Y., Gertrude B. Rohrer, 15th Ave. School, Newark, N. J., Estelle B. Blis- 
ard, H. L. Reber School, Vineland, N. J. 

Advisers and Editors are requested to bring copies of their publications to the clinics. 
Concluding Luncheon—W aldorf-Astoria, 12:30 p.m. 
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Tentative Program... 


Private Schools Division 


J. Kenneth Snyder, Chairman 


Private school delegates attending the March Convention will have an opportunity 
to participate in the following two meetings devoted to a discussion of problems peculiar 
to their publications. 

THURSDAY, MARCH 9—Clinic and Discussion Meeting 
Short talks by private school Advisers and editors and general discussion will 
occupy the first hour. Delegates are urged to present specific problems in the 
editing of newspapers and magazines. Constructive criticisms will be made on 
publications submitted for analysis. 

FRIDAY, MARCH 10—Round Table 
There will be a continuation of the discussion of specific publications problems. 
Attention will be given to business as well as editorial questions. A debate on the 
newspaper vs. the magazine will be featured. 

Of chief value will be the opportunity for private school editors and Advisers to 
meet informally for an exchange of views. Suggestions will be welcomed by the Chairman. 
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So unusual and comprehensive was the selection of Features 
of the Month for this issue of The Review, and so valuable 
as a guide to Advisers and editors searching about to extend 
and improve upon their coverage of the schools, that it was 
deemed advisable to pass on to the membership of the Asso- 
ciation as much as could be placed in this crowded issue. The 
selection was made by Mr. James C. Leonhart, Director of 
Journalism at the Baltimore, Md., City College, and Adviser 
to the student newspaper, The Collegian, and the members 
of the staff of that publication. 


In forwarding the selections, Mr. Leonhart wrote, “An assign- 
ment of this kind is good for us. Searching for suitable fea- 
tures emphasizes the importance of the good use of Exchanges, 
of the work of a good Exchange Editor who should have a 
staff of his own, and of the possibilities of Exchanges as 
sources of ideas for all types of writing. We are reminded 
also that—try as we may—our gratefulness for the hundreds 
of Exchanges is too seldom acknowledged. 


“Seasonal features were eliminated in favor of those with 
year-in-and-year-out appeal because of universal interest in stu- 
dent newspapers, health, brotherhood, scholarships, safety, 
driving instruction, cheerleading and late lunch periods pe- 
riods. We regret we do not know all the names of the writers 


of our selections.” 








STUDENT JOURNALISM 


High School Newspapers Like Bugs, 


Colors, Animals for Titles 


Bugs, insects, small animals, large ani- 
mals, ferocious animals, colors, Indians, 
names of schools, words referring to writ- 
ing—all these form the colorful titles of the 
newspapers that come to the Yellow Jacket 
office each week. 

The favorite name seems to come from 
the school mascot, the Yellow Jacket, for 
there are four papers in this state that have 
that name: St. Matthews, Anderson, And- 
rews, and Florence. 

Next to that are the ferocious Wildcats. 
They come from Walterboro, Lexington, 
and Winthrop Training School in Rock 
Hill. 

Those papers having names for animals 
are Tiger Life from Laurens; The Panther 
from Strothers and from Lynchburg; The 
Cub from Rivers High School, Charleston; 
The Fox Tales from Marion; The Gator 
from Lakeview; and the Bengal from Hem- 
ingway High. 

Papers showing an Indian influence are 
The Indian Post from Gaffney, The War- 
rior from Belton, The Tomahawk from 
Orangeburg, and The Indian from New- 


Ten 


berry College. 

The Bantam from Charleston High 
School, The Blue Jay News from James- 
town, North Dakota, and two named 
Biddy, from Sumter Junior High School 
and the University High School, Colum- 
bia, are named for a bird or fowl. 

School colors are used for titles of papers, 
such as The Blue and White for Sharps- 
ville, Pennsylvania, Old Gold and Black 
for Wofford College, and The Garnet and 
Black for Rock Hill. 

Newspapers having names connected with 
writing and printing are The Student Prints 
from Georgetown, East High Scroll from 
Des Moines, Iowa, The Inkling from Con- 
way, The Blue Print from Dreher High 
School, Columbia, Spartansburg Scribbler 
from Spartansburg, and the Hi-Type from 
Greenwood. 

El Caballero, which should interest Span- 
ish students, is sent here from El Cerrito, 
California. Those titles having to do with 
water are The Tidal Wave from Beaufort, 
The Mariner from Harbor High School, 
Ashtabula, Ohio, and the Galleon, from 


Pittsburg, California. 

The weather pertains to some of the 
names of papers, such as West Wind from 
West End High School, Nashville, Ten- 
and The Whirlwind from Tim- 
monsville. Demons of various colors mark 
The Red Devil from Olympia High School 
The Blue Devil from 


nessee, 


in Columbia and 
North Charleston. 

Some school papers are named after the 
town; such as, Greer High Times, John- 
sonville High Flashes, The Newberry Cor- 
dial, Sumter High News, Aynor Hi Life, 
and Greenville High News. 

Named for the school are The Sullins 
Bulletin from Sullins College, in Bristol, 
Virginia, The Jackson Journal from Stone- 
wall Jackson High in Charleston, West Vir- 
ginia, The Cheltonian from Cheltenham 
High School in Elkins Park, Pennsylvania, 
St. John’s Bulletin from St. John High 
School in Darlington, and Columbia Hi- 
Life from Columbia High School, Colum- 
bia. 

The Johnsonian comes from Winthrop 
College; The Lantern from Limestone Col- 
lege; The Sandspur from Presbyterian Jun- 
ior College; The Western Graphic from 
Colorado Women’s college in Denver, Colo- 
rado; The Gamilacad from Georgia Mili- 
tary Academy in College Park, Georgia. 

Miscellaneous names include The Boll 
Weevil of Kingstree; The Shamrock of 
O’Keefe High School in Atlanta, Georgia; 
The Benhi Catamont of Bennington, Ver- 
mont; The Sun Dial of Barnwell; The 
Magnolian of Wardlaw Junior High School 
in Columbia; The News Reel of Hartsville; 
The Rock Log of Graniteville; The Chi- 
Hi of Chicora High School, Charleston; 
and The Ridge Round-up of Ridge Springs. 

There are two High Times in South Car- 
olina, from Abbeville and Honea Path; 
two called The Sentinel, from Clinton and 
Mt. Pleasant, and two named High Life, 
which are from Dillon and Greensboro, 
North Carolina. Campus Comments comes 
from Mount Zion Institute in Winnsboro; 
The Collegian from Baltimore, Maryland; 
Senior Spokesman from Cheraw; The Mil- 
ler from Millburn, New Jersey; and The 


Communique from Ware Shoals. 


High News comes from New Brunswick, 
Canada; The Monarch from Manning; and 
The South Carolina Teacher 
South Carolina Education Association in 


Columbia. 


What are students doing in other schools? 
Well, why don’t you find out by read- 


from the 


The School Press Review 





ing the exchange papers that are in the 
ofice of the Yellow Jacket. 


around 100 copies of different newspapers, 


There are 


mostly from this state, but a few from dis- 
tant parts. 


By Eleanor DuRant 
McClenaghan High School 


Florence, South Carolina 
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TWO PAGES OF 


Features of the M onth 


Alert Yourself for Tubercle Bacilli 


By Mae Monkawa 

A science class under the direction of 
Miss Tell-me Awl started a discussion on 
the infectious disease called Tuberculosis. 

“Let us begin by finding out how the 
disease is caused,” said Miss Awl, calling 
upon Mary Smith to answer. All the other 
students were eager to hear anything con- 
cerning this disease, for they had heard that 
it is still one of the first ten diseases which 
causes many deaths here in the Territory. 

“By reading a pamphlet, I learned that 
it was caused by the tubercle bacillus, which 
lives inside the body. It attacks anybody 
regardless of race, color, creed, or social 
standing.” 

“That’s very good, Mary. Tom, do you 
have anything more to add?” 

“Well,” said Tom, “it is a highly com- 
municable disease—that is, it can be easily 
passed on from one person to another— 
and it gets to work upon a person when 
his body resistance is very low.” 

“Very true, Tom. Now, who can an- 
swer this question: Is there only one type 
of TB?” 

“No!” shouted Charles from the 


seat. 


back 
“There are several different types. 
The types affecting man are the human, 
the bovine, and the avian, the latter being 
a rare type. The human type is the most 
dangerous, but in children the bovine is 
perilous. One of the reasons this is dan- 
gerous is because the bacilli are taken into 
their stomachs through the milk that they 
drink, if the cow has been infected.” 

“Now comes the most important part of 
our discussion—the prevention of TB. Do 
you have some suggestions, Anne?” 

“Well, I think the most important thing 
is the building up of body resistance 
through medorate physical activities, rest, 
the right kind of food, including “the 
seven basic foods.” 

“Periodical X-rays are perhaps the surest 
way of checking the disease in its early 
stages—a very important factor for the cure 
of tuberculosis. This may also prevent the 
germs from spreading to their members of 
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the family,” added Jane from the seat near 
the window. 

Ring-g-g-g! “Oh, there’s the bell. Well, 
you students surely remembered a lot of 
things. I’m sure if you will keep these 
facts which we discussed today in your 
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Comedian Has Serious 
Thought on Tolerance 


When Chicago high school students re- 
cently interviewed Danny Kaye, popular 
stage, screen, and radio comic, one of the 
questions asked was, “Mr. Kaye, what are 
you doing about brotherhood?” 

His immediate reply was, “What 
are you doing about brotherhood?” 
Me?” 
er, “Why, I’m only 17 years old.” 


asked the astonished question- 


“The younger generation,” Danny said, 
taking his hands out of his light tan sport 
coat and standing up a little straighter, “is 
in a position to teach tolerance to its elders. 
They are more advanced mentally and so- 
cially than the present generation was at 
their age. By meeting and mixing with all 
religions and races in school and socially 
they do more to promote brotherhood than 

Mr. Kaye prefers stage work to any 
other type of entertaining. In the the- 
ater, he says, persons are judged not by 
their race or religion, but by what they, 
as people, have to offer. If they are 
disliked it’s because they are inadequate 
performers. 

His whole philosophy, which asserts that 
great accomplishments are made not by one 
decisive event, but by a series of attempts 
which culminate in success or failure, is 
evident in his plea for all to practice broth- 
erhood at every opportunity. “I can only 
make speeches,” he said. “I can only tell 
stories to people to try and make them un- 
derstand, but you can live brotherhood.” 


The Lion 


Lyons Township High School 
LaGrange. Illinois 


minds, you can help prevent tuberculosis. 
We shall continue with a discussion’ on the 
local situation during our next class period. 
I hope that you’ll be doing some individual 
research study in the meantime.” 

By Mae Monkawa 

The Spartan News 


Hilo Intermediate School 
Hilo, Hawaii 
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Dizzy Doll Drives, Dope 
Doesn’t Demur; You Got a 
Dame, You Got Troubles 


I am standing there minding my own 
business and tinkering with the folks’ car 
which I brought to school, when this classy 
This chick is 
really something, see, so I tries to be civil. 

When she asks what am I doing I tell 
her I am drying the points on the heap 
because they got wet in the rain and now 


doll comes up and watches. 


the motor won’t start. I also explain that 
the folks are away and I am not supposed 
to have the car at all. 

Well, she hangs around till I get the 
thing started, so I figure the only polite 
thing to do is give her a ride. Not that 
I am especially polite, but like I said, this 
kid is a honey. 

After a while we get to talking, and she 
says she is taking auto-driving. And then 
she says she doesn’t get very much actual 
driving practice. Like a dope, I don’t realize 
what she is driving at ’til she comes right 
And 
then it’s too late, because I never could 
refuse a doll. 


out and asks if she can try my car. 


The car bucks a little when she starts, 
but then she releases the emergency brake 
and everything’s OK. Until she forgets 
to use the clutch to shift into second. But, 
except for the noise and the teeth knocked 
off the gears, you’d never think she was 
just a beginner. 

Well, I shows her how to use the clutch 
and she learns so well that she pushes the 
clutch pedal instead of the brake when we 
comes to a stop sign. 

However, we’re only doing around 40, so 
nothing serious would have happened, but 
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for one thing. It seems a cop is coming 
the other way at the same time. 

It turns out I get arrested on four 
charges and the chick goes scotfree. And 
the folks won’t appreciate the condition of 
the car. But I’ve got to take off now. 
Where? Oh, I’ve got a date to teach this 
chick how to run a motorboat. 


The Orange 
White Plains High School 
White Plains, N. Y. 
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BOOK REVIEW 

Through the Alimentary Canal with Gun 

and Camera by George I. Chappell 

This is a humorous, fanciful tale of a 
journey through a human anatomy made 
delightfully readable with imaginative names 
and descriptions. All in all, it’s a combined 
masterpiece of ingenuity and realism. 

Those who are bored stiff with 
fangled books should peruse this easeful 


high 


and droll story of the adventures of a four- 
man expedition into the unknown caverns 
of the human body. 

There is an instance when the party 
scales the sheer walls of the face and ex- 
periences the abrupt fall from the forehead, 
saved only by gripping the eyelashes. There 
are many more thrilling adventures but you 
have to read it yourself to really enjoy it, 
so make it a date, won’t you? Join the 
expedition now and drift down the “Ali- 
mentary Canal” to thrills and battles with 


the unknown hazards of the human interior. 


The Spartan News 
Hilo, Hawau 
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VARIOUS TEPEELANDERS MAKE 
MANY NEW YEAR'S RESOLUTIONS 


This is the time of year when everyone 
is making those so-called resolutions—New 
Year’s Resolutions. 

One of Webster’s definitions of resolu- 
What a 
It is almost a miracle when a re- 
Once 
he has begun to keep it regularly though, 


tion is “settled determination.” 
joke! 
solver keeps his resolution all year. 


it becomes a habit. 
This is 


a familiar resolution, but one which is very 


Resolved: To go to bed early. 
hard to keep. Just ask Donna Knispel. 
Eleven o’clock may not be fair; 10 o'clock 
would be much better. Of course, there’re 
always weekends, exceptions, and more ex- 
ceptions. 


Resolved: 


one has the right intentions anyway. After 


To do all homework. Every- 


telephoning a few friends, reading the pa- 
per, and listening to the radio, it is 10 
o'clock and in accordance with the above 
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recolution, time for bed. Another resolu- 
tion is lost. 

Resolved: To get all book reports in a 
week early. But a week before there’s that 
theme, the next night is a history report, 
the next night baby sitting, a couple nights 
of dates, several trips uptown, and finally 
the last minute book report crops up again. 

Resolved: To pay all debts immediately. 
Are North Side students being run down 
with those familiar money-collectors? It is 
an excellent idea to resolve to pay all debts 
immediately. A friend in need is a friend 
wanting money. 

Resolved: Not to argue or quarrel with 
anyone. This kind of resolution is made 
with the best intentions; but when some- 
one gets someone else into an argument, 
another resolution is broken. Woe, woe, 
are they. 


Resolved: 


and sweets. They surely are good though. 


Not to eat too many candies 


Forgetting this resolution comes in handy 
sometimes when there’s extra lunch money 
or a big party. But one can’t torture him- 
self all year. That’s right. Have a piece 
of candy. 


The Northerner 
North Side High School 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 
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MANY SCHOLARSHIPS AV AILABLE 
FOR STUDENTS WITH AMBITION 


“Without any financial help, I won’t be 
able to go away to college, but I don’t have 
any idea how to go about securing a schol- 


arship.” Or perhaps you have heard, “I 


wonder if I would waste my time trying 


to win a scholarship.” 

Some of the qualifications for academic 
scholarship college representatives take into 
consideration are: a good, solid academic 
course selection; rank in class; good per- 
sonality scholastic 


appraisals; aptitude, 


achievement, social studies, mathematics, 
and English test scores; college board exam 
scores, and letters of recommendation from 
about three teachers. 

“No boy or girl who has the initiative 
or ability needs to worry about a college 
education as far as money is concerned. If 
he has the proper qualifications, there is a 
scholarship available for him somewhere,” 
says Mr. Ronald Deabler. 

First it is important to decide your main 
choice in colleges. Then have a confer- 
ence with Mr. Deabler or Miss Dorothy 
Banks. 


designating the desire for a scholarship. 


Next write for admission blanks 


Then the school takes over by sending 


transcripts of your high school record 
Counselors and teachers write special let- 
ters of recommendation and send more de 
tailed information concerning extra-curric- 
ular activities and personality appraisals. 
Sometimes as many as ten typewritten 
pages, as well as telephone calls or confer- 
ences, pass between the high school and 
colleges. 


“But a student ought not to shop around 
Mr. Deabler 


“Early in the year try to make a study of 


for scholarships,” warns. 
the school you desire most. The impression 
left by a refusal of a college’s offer of 
funds is not a very favorable one for the 
high school, and makes it more difficult for 
the future students.” 


Concerning specific scholarship informa- 
tion, the University of Wisconsin is offer- 
ing 40 undergraduate Knapp scholarships 
for Illinois high school students. Worth 
from $250 to $500 for four years, they 
are awarded for present need and future 
promise. If interested, apply before July 
1, to the Knapp fund committee. 


The Lion 
Lyons Township High School 
LaGrange, Illinois 


Out of Print 


Two CSPA publications are now out of 


print. The Journalism Syllabus, which has 


enjoyed considerable popularity since it ap- 
peared in 1944 and which has been used in 
thousands of schools throughout the coun- 
try, has exhausted the original edition. 
Whether it will be re-issued is a question 
that is now being placed before the mem- 
bers of the Advisers Association, its spon- 
sors, by means of a questionnaire distributed 
Whatever is 
decided by the membership, will be carried 


with the quarterly Bulletin. 
out by the Association. In case it is re- 
quested by the membership, revisions will 
be effected throughout the volume to bring 
it completely up to date. 

The Primer of School Magazine Tech- 
nique, a standard publication since 1943, 
will exhaust its original edition with the 
entries in the coming Contest. A supply 
to cover that need has been set aside which 
includes all copies now on the shelves. This 
publication will be revised by a committee 
of magazine Advisers and will be made 


available during the spring. 
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The March of Books 


Uncle Sam, Publisher 


By LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL 


Professor of Journalism 


University of Oregon 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 
FOR THE CITIZEN. By James L. Me- 
New York: Columbia University 
139 pp. $2.50. 

Who is the biggest publisher in the 


Camy. 


Press. 


United States? Uncle Sam, of course. In 
1948 Uncle Sam published 25,539 items, 
according to Govern- 
ment Publications for 
the Citizen. This is 
one of the seven Pub- 
lic Library Inquiry 
Reports based on more 
than two years’ re- 
search for which the 
i Carnegie Corporation 
Laurence R. Campbell provided $200,000. 

Take the months of January and Feb- 
1947. Uncle Sam published 1,371 
pamphlets, 567 maps, 395 periodicals, 150 


ruary, 


briefs and transcripts, 148 catalogs, 101 
books, 38 posters, 16 house organs, and 8 
charts. Among them were legal actions, 
economic analyses, technical analyses, avia- 
tion reports, bids, specifications, discussions 
of management and personnel, and other 
subjects. 

Distribution of government publications 
is dealt with fully. Particular attention is 
given to the use of these publications in li- 
braries. Many teachers do not realize how 
useful some of these publications are or 
how easily they may be obtained and be 
made available in school libraries. Every 
citizen, of course, is a stockholder in this 
publishing enterprise. 

THE BOOK INDUSTRY. By William 
Miller. 


Press. 


New York: Columbia University 
156 pp. $2.75. 

Five major topics are dealt with in Wil- 
liam Miller’s The Book Industry, another 
Public Library Inquiry Report. They are: 
trade publishing, a general view: the chang- 
ing editorial environment; book manufac- 
ture and publishing costs; book markets; 
trade publishing and public libraries. 

Everyone who teaches English should 
know more about book publishing. Cer- 
tainly the yearbook adviser beset by rising 
production costs can have some sympathy 
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with those who publish books. This survey 
of the changing nature of book publishing 
in the United States will be an asset in 
school libraries. 


THE INFORMATION FILM. _ By 
Gloria Waldron. New York: Columbia 
University Press. 281 pp. $3.75. 

Visual instruction will revolutionize edu- 
cation. So we were told more than two 
decades ago. But it hasn’t yet, chiefly be- 
cause we haven’t taken advantage of what 
Gloria Waldron terms a “new dimension in 
education.” 

This publication in the series of Public 
Library Inquiry Reports deals with the 
problems and prospects of 16-millimeter 
films, producers and production, chaotic dis- 
tribution, the use of films, library film 
problems, and related topics. “Film,” says 
the author, “is the great synthesizing me- 
dium that can make art out of informa- 
tion.” 

Four other books in this series, all assets 
for the school library, are: The Public Li- 
brary in the United States, The Library’s 
Public, The Public Librarian, and The Pub- 


lic Library in the Political Process. 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF 
HARTFORD’S COURANT. By J. Eu- 
gene Smith. New Haven: Yale Univer- 
342 pp. $5. 

Scholarly research is evident in this ex- 
cellent study of the oldest American news- 
paper published without interruption. Here 
is the biography of a newspaper with an 
impressive record of public service. The 
author is J. Eugene Smith, president of 
Willimantic State Teachers College. 

The book is divided into four parts: 
1764-1783; 1783-1815; 1815-1836; 1836- 
1865. The Courant was a dynamic force 
both in the days of Washington and Lin- 
coln, in both instances supporting a united 
republic. Friends of the press will welcome 


sity Press. 


a second volume bringing the Courant’s his- 
tory up to date. 

PRIMER OF INTELLECTUAL 
FREEDOM. Edited by Howard Mum- 
ford Jones. Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 


sity Press. 191 pp. $2.75. 

Freedom of communication is a major 
imperative in any democracy. It is essential 
in the columns of the newspaper and in the 


Mumford’s 
Primer of Intellectual Freedom presents 


classrooms of the schools. 
in one book the vital documents which sup- 
port this cultural tradition. 

Each of the contributions is a challenge 
and an inspiration. It should reassure those 
whose convictions may have weakened. In- 
directly it should impress principals and ad- 
visers with the fact that censorship—of the 
public press or the school press—is an omi- 
nous threat to the American way of life. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO CRIMI- 
NALISTICS. By Charles E. O’Hara and 
James W. Osterburg. New York: Mac- 
703 pp. $10. 

Newspapermen are vitally interested in 
That’s why An Introduc- 


tion to Criminalistics may appeal to them— 


millan. 
crime detection. 


as well as to those who read crime fiction. 
It concerns “the science which applies the 
physical sciences in the investigation of 
crimes.” 

Somewhat technical, it shows how pho- 
tography, chemistry, X-rays, and microscopy 
It is 
both authoritative and comprehensive. Ob- 


may be used in capturing criminals. 


viously, science is an able ally of enforce- 
ment officers in protecting the innocent as 
well as catching the criminal. 


GUIDE TO THE PRONUNCIA- 
TION OF KENTUCKY TOWNS AND 
CITIES. By Niel Plummer. 
University of Kentucky, 
52 pp. 

Radio newscasters in Kentucky should 
appreciate this guide prepared by Dr. Niel 
Plummer. It presents in alphabetical order 
the names of Kentucky towns and cities, 


Lexington: 
Department of 
Journalism. 


giving the approved pronunciation. It con- 
tains a preface and pronunciation key too. 

PAY DIRT. Edited by Maury Camp- 
bell. San Francisco. Vigilante Publications. 
$2.50. 

Visual journalism makes this new book 
on San Francisco both unique and colorful. 
Remarkable illustrations and readable copy 
give the Life-size publication an unusual ap- 
peal. Certainly yearbook editors can learn 
much about dynamic layout by examining 
this book. 

ENGLISH FOR COMMUNICA- 
TION. By F. Earl Ward. New York: 
Macmillan. 538 pp. $3. 

College freshmen are required to take 
some sort of course in English composition. 
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Required textbooks are usually conservative 
in concept and conventional in application. 
Hence, relatively few types of writing ac- 
tually used in adult writing or reading re- 
ceive adequate attention. 

Professor Ward’s English for Communi- 
cation meets the requirements of the typical 
course. Part One deals with communication 
as social activity and Part Two with com- 
munication as a symbolic process. Part three 
contains illustrations of the symbolic pro- 
cess. It should prove widely acceptable. 

BUSINESS COMMUNICATION. By 
Everett C. Martson, Loring M. Thompson, 
and Frank Zacher. New York: Macmil- 
$4.50. 


> 
Business 


lan. 537 pp. 
Actually pro- 
duced by the same publisher, has just as 


Communication, 


much if not more in it to fit the practical 
needs of the college freshman after he is 
graduated. It is intended, however, to serve 
as a textbook for courses in business Eng- 
lish. It deals with written communication, 
graphic communication, and oral communi- 
cation. 

Much that is presented in this excellent 
textbook should be covered in thorough 
courses in high school English. So often 
Yet 


look at 


they neglect graphic communication. 
everyone should know how to 
graphs, charts, tables, and pictographs. 

A WORKBOOK IN ENGLISH COM- 
MUNICATION. By F. Earl Ward. New 
York: Macmillan. 176 pp. $1.75. 

A Workbook in English Communication 
is a good workbook for college composition 
classes in English. It is divided into two 
parts—sentence patterns and punctuation 
and words and usages. It may be cor- 
related with the author’s textbook or with 


others which stress meaning and usage. 


TRANSMITTING INFORMATION 
THROUGH MANAGEMENT AND 
UNION CHANNELS. Princeton: Prince- 
ton University, Industrial Relations Section. 
140 pp. 

These two case studies review policies and 
practices at Johnson & Johnson and Esso 
Standard Oil Company. 


types and media of information used both 


The explore the 
by unions and management. Constructive 
in attitude and comprehensive in scope, these 
studies show a sane approach to a complex 
problem. 

* 


MORE BOOK REVIEWS 


Professor Campbell’s Book Review sec- 
tion has become one of the most valuable 


parts of The School Press Review. Un- 
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fortunately, space limitations prevent our 
publishing each one. In this issue we are 
trying to make amends and to his regular 
feature we have added some comments on 
books that he forwarded at an earlier date 
about which we believe the membership of 


the Association would like to be informed. 

They follow:— 

Seldom has a book been published which 
could help the mature citizens to develop an 
understanding of this nation’s role in world 
affairs so much as this one. Every member 
of Congress should read it. 

Teen-agers immersed in immediate activi- 
ties of school life need to be exposed to 


this kind of book. 


do their parents. 


For that matter, so 
It should not be read 
only by political science students and their 
professors. 

“In a world of ruthless power politics,” 
says Stuart, “it is vital that the Department 
of State be made an efficient and respon- 
sible agency capable of formulating and 
carrying out a foreign policy which will 
maintain, strengthen, and improve the status 
of the United States in world affairs.” 

Graham Stuart, professor of political 
science at Stanford University, asserts that 
“public opinion must be informed and its 
support obtained” if the United States is 
to be a power for peace. 

Unquestionably, anyone who reads Drew 
Middleton’s The Struggle for Germany 
(New York: Bobbs-Merrill. 304 pp. $3.) 
should be well-informed on the role central 
Europe will play in world affairs. 

Drew Middleton, New York Times cor- 
respondent, gives an accurate and objective 
picture of post-war Germany. He explains 
what has happened, why it has happened, 
and what should be done about it. 

“We must make two efforts,” says Mid- 
dleton. “The first is to see that the Ger- 
many which develops in the next five or ten 
years is a democratic Germany we can trust. 
The second is to insure that this Germany 
does not through our own mistakes fall 
to Communist pressure and ally itself with 
Russia.” 

Jack Belden’s China Shakes the World 
(New York: Harper. 524 pp. $5.) tells 
the story of revolution—the gigantic revo- 
lution in China. He avers that the regime 
of Chiang Kai-shek is dying if it is not 
dead. But whether that regime will be re- 
placed with communism remains to be seen. 

China has been sick—sick with corrup- 


tion, sick with graft, sick with intrigue. 


China has been so sick that it is ready for 


any cure. Communists, gaining strength 
rapidly since World War II, have gathered 
together all disaffected elements to smash 
the disintegrating government of Chiang 
Kai-shek. 

Belden’s book is rich in detail, for he 


The 


impact of the book is weakened perhaps by 


went behind the Communists’ lines. 


the inclusion of so many narratives that 
the elements of the main story at times 
seem lost. Even so, here is a book which 
should convince us that the time has come 
to set up a foreign policy for Asia as well 
as Europe. 

When Alexander MacDonald left the 
Navy, he started a newspaper. He was 
stationed in Siam, so he established the 
Bangkok Post for English and American 
readers. One result: Bangkok Editor (New 
York: MacMillan. 223 pp.) 

Bangkok Editor is two stories in one. 
First, it is the story of post-war Siam. Sec- 
ond, it is the story of how MacDonald set 
up his newspaper and made it a success de- 
spite formidable obstacles. 

Teen-agers should enjoy this book. It 
is a story involving both decision and 
achievement. It has more than its share 
of drama, intrigue, excitement, and adven- 
ture. Yet the author doesn’t glorify him- 
self as a hero. 

A glance at MacDonald’s staff would 
astound any American city editor. Yet this 
staff put the paper out. This it did despite 
censorship and revolution, but the editor 
must wonder what Chinese Communists 
may do to Siam. 

George Seldes, editor of In Fact, doesn’t 
have a good opinion of the American press. 
He says 
so again in The People Don’t Know (New 
York: Gaer. 343 pp. $3). 


His thesis is this: the American press 


He has said so in several books. 


isn’t really telling the news about Europe. 
Some foreign correspondents, he believes, 
are lazy; others are irresponsible; some fake 
or “package” news to fit demands from 
their bosses. 


No doubt there’s some truth in what 
Seldes says. But, as usual, he makes sweep- 
ing generalizations, more or less implying 
that all newspapers cover foreign affairs 
as do the Hearst, McCormick, and Scripps- 
Howard papers. 

Mature readers examining this book will 
find it stimulating. Certainly it should put 
them on guard. The immature reader, how- 
ever, is likely to swallow it lock, stock, and 
barrel if he’s at all gullible. He may not 
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suspect that Seldes arranges his facts to fit 
his views—a sin he ascribes to those he 
condemns. 

Americans could develop a better foreign 
policy if they knew more about foreign 


The 


many of us don’t know much about the 


countries. truth is, however, that 
geography of any continent other than 
North America. 

But we don’t have to remain ignorant. 
For example, we can consult Webster’s Geo- 
graphical Dictionary (Springfield: G. & C. 
1352 pp.). It contains 40,000 
entries and 177 maps. 

This book will both delight and dazzle 


the geography enthusiast. 


Merriam. 


It should be in 
every newspaper office, library, schoolroom, 
and government office. And every teen- 
ager should become acquainted with it. 

In a day in which news from all over 
the world is of increasing importance, the 
responsible reader should have on hand a 
source to which he can go for authoritative 
information. And now he has such a source 
to which to go. 

Greg Sheridan, Reporter (New York: 
Dutton. 190 pp. $2.50) by Jack Bechdolt 
is the story of a young fellow who wanted 
to start at the top in journalism. He went 
Un- 
like some storybook heroes, however, he 
didn’t succeed in New York. 

Reluctantly he took a job on a weekly. 
He discovered that he had a lot to learn— 


to New York City to start his career. 


and he finally settled down to learn it. In 
so doing he had some adventures, some 
fun, and a talented young woman to spur 


him on. 


Overseas Opportunity 


Dr. Laurence R. Campbell, Book Review 
Editor of this magazine, Professor of Jour- 
nalism at the University of Oregon, writes, 
“One of my friends is in the School Affilia- 
tion Program of the American Friends Ser- 
vice Committee. She tells me that there 
is a keen interest in developing student 
Students there 
are interested in seeing U. S. high school 


newspapers. They will also appreciate ele- 


publications in Germany. 


mentary books on journalism.” 
These should be sent to:— 


Miss Gertrude C. Hoppock 
AFSC, Public Health Department 
Land Commissioner’s Office 


Dusseldorf, BAOOR, 4 Germany 


Miss Hoppock was formerly a teacher in 
Garfield High School, Seattle, Washington. 


February, 1950 


Visits to United Nations Quarters, 
Lake Success, New York 


Convention delegates planning to visit the Headquarters and to attend the meetings 
of the United Nations, will be able to make arrangements through the following sources. 
Because of the fact that the sessions come at hours that would interfere with full attendance 
at the Convention, it is suggested that delegates desiring to include this feature in their 
New York trip make arrangements to reach the City a day early so they may devote their 
full time to the project. 

Delegates desiring to visit or secure literature from the United Nations Headquarters 
at Lake Success, N. Y., may make their arrangements through the Section for Lecture 
and Educational Services, by courtesy of its Chief, Dr. William Agar. 

Delegates desiring to make Campus inquiries may consult Miss Claire Mali, Univer- 
sity Liaison Officer to the United Nations, who may be found in her office, Wing B, 
Veterans’ Administration Building, to the rear of Low Memorial Library, from 9-12 and 1-5 
o'clock, excepting Saturday. Her telephone is UNiversity 4-3200, Extension 1163, for 
off-Campus calls. If calling from a Campus phone, ask operator for “Extension 855.” 

Conferences can be arranged for those interested in meeting United Nations personnel. 

Meetings of the Security Council and of the Economic and Social Council will 
probably be scheduled during the Convention period. Delegates are welcome to attend. 

For all information and reservations, telphone Fleldstone 7-1100 and ask for Extension 
2776. 

To reach Lake Success, delegates may take one of the two routes: 

1. From Pennsylvania Station to Great Neck via Long Island Railroad (round trip 
$1.20) and from Great Neck to Lake Success via special bus that meets each 
train (round trip 36 cents) ; 

Via Eighth Avenue Subway (10 cent fare) to 169th Street, Jamaica, and from 
there to Lake Success via special bus that leaves every hour on the hour (round 
trip 36 cents). 

Delegates wishing to attend the morning sessions (usually at 11 o'clock) may take 
the 9:42 train from Pennsylvania Station, and those wishing to attend afternoon meetings 
may take the 1:42 or 2:12 train. Those wishing to go by subway should allow about 
one and one-half hours for the trip. 

When delegates reach Lake Success, members of the Public Reception Committee will 
be glad to escort them to points of interest: the Security Council Chamber, Economic and 
Social Council Chamber, conference rooms, where the simultaneous interpretation system 
is used, Press Division offices, and other places. 


Notes on Annuals School, showed the entire senior class on 


the walk facing the entrance to the building 


Among the interesting innovations to 


in the final gathering for “the last project 
The theme 


of the book was the Alma Mater song and 


come to your attention among the 1949 in 
‘ we, as a class, will undertake. 
Yearbooks was the Index appearing in 


The Tiger, Albert Lea, Minn., High School, 


Sa the divider pages ably carried it to the end. 
listing the name of every person pictured 


or mentioned in the volume and giving the 


pages upon which the reference could be 
found. Saves a lot of looking around. 


A series of unusual divider pages char- 
acterized the 1949 Spotlight of the Eliza- 
beth City, N. C., High School. The double- 
page spread bore on the left some home 
talent sketches of a boy and girl in poses 
suitable to the section and on the right, but 
overlapping the fold, a typical and appro- 
priate school scene. This was a black and 
white photograph, edges ragged, with a 
light gray protruding plate to blend more 
effectively with the white page. 


Labelled “Finis”, the last double spread 
in Parkerscope, Roselle Park, N. J., High 


Another 1949 book with attractive di- 
vision pages was the Norhiscope of the 
North Huntingdon Township High School, 
Irwin, Pa. The broad strokes of a crayon- 
type sketch, printed in green ink, balanced 
the large, often overlapping, picture on the 
right-hand page. The subjects were action 
pictures embodying much thought and com- 
position and gave one an intimate sense of 
life in the school. 


The Adviser to Our Echo, 1949, Spauld- 
ing High School, Barre, Vermont, gave us 
a nice tribute when she wrote on the fly- 
leaf, “To Columbia Scholastic Press Asso- 
ciation in grateful appreciation for help I 
received at the October ’48 meeting.” 
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With the Press Associations 
(Continued from Page 6) 


CIATION at the meeting at Stanford Uni- 
versity in the fall. Sidney Wales is vice- 
president, and Ethel Mitchell is secretary- 
treasurer. 

Members of the executive board include: 
Clark Grafft, ex-officia, Price Robinson, 
Louise Watkins, Mabel Stanford, J. Ken- 
ner Agnew, Sister Mary Venard, and Chris- 
tal Murphy. 

During the past year a survey was con- 
ducted of teaching load and conditions in 
journalism. 

Journalism advisers voted that dues 
should include all press associations, and 
that the dues should be prorated to each 
group. 
aware of conditions in each national group. 


In this way all involved would be 


The December and January issues of the 
Oregon Scholastic Press Bulletin, official 
journal of the OREGON SCHOLASTIC 
PRESS ASSOCIATION, issued by the 
Executive Secretary, Prof. Laurence R. 
Campbell, is full of interesting news and 
hints for all school editors and Advisers. 
In October, 1951, the Oregon School of 
Journalism shall have completed thirty 
years of service to the school publications 
of that state. Suggestions for news stories, 
announcement of the 1950 Newspaper Im- 
provement Program, a rather unique ap- 
proach to the publication field, a message 
to high school principals and, most impor- 
tant of all, particularly to Advisers, an ar- 
ticle on “How Principals Help the High 
School Press”, which may be reprinted, with 


proper credit, of course. 


ESSPA, offcial journal of the EMPIRE 
STATE SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSO.- 


CIATION, for 1949, 


marized the 12th annual Convention of the 


November, sum- 
Association, carried the prize winning sto- 
ries from the news writing contests pre- 
sented in a double page spread in attractive 
newspaper makeup format, and announced 
the 1949 “Better School Publications Con- 
test”, among other interesting items. 


The PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
PRESS ASSOCIATION held its first 
state-wide convention in two years at Wil- 
liamsport with Miss Miriam Wendle of the 
local high school faculty in charge of ar- 
rangements. There were 935 delegates in 


attendance at the two-day gathering. 
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Editorials 
(Continued from Page 8) 


uation. It will make walking at noon hour 
much more enjoyable and much less haz- 


ardous. 
The Devil's Pi 
Central High School 
Superior, Wis. 


, Fe 

RUTH, YOUNG AND PRETTY, 
but a widow since her beloved David died 
in agony in May, six years ago at Buchen- 
wald, has welcomed, though with a tear, a 
promise of the nations, who have outlawed 
genocide—mass murder of a racial group. 

A sturdy Korean farmer on his way to the 
polls last year hardly noticed the quiet, 


On the Greek hill- 


side a tired mother of four learned that the 


foreign official there. 


investigators who had passed her hut and 
the rubble of her yard a few weeks before 
had condemned to the world Greece’s com- 
munist neighbors for aiding Greek rebels. 

Marie of the wide, lonely eyes, three and 
blonde, has stopped her whimpering, for she 
is warm now, and has food to eat. 

Five people, simple in their desires and 
hopes, and five thousands more like them 
are living proofs of the vitality and force 
of the nations of the world in the United 
Nations General Assembly, which has done 
these things. 

General Assembly is meeting now. It is 
not a distant meeting, operating all the in- 
tricate machinery of state; it is a meeting of 
all man to discuss and decide his destiny. 

We are the United Nations. It’s our 
business to know what the UN is and how 
it acts and what it does. 


The Jackson Journal 
Stonewall Jackson High School 
Charleston, West Virginia 
, FF 
BUT CAREFUL HERE 


“Man learns everything the hard way.” 


se 


And so it is with saving himself from fire. 
He always believes that a fire can happen 
only to the other fellow. There are 11,000 
believed the 


thing, killed by fire yearly in the United 


“other fellows,” who same 


States. 


Aside from fatalities and the thousands 
of people who are crippled, seriously in- 
jured, and overcome by gas, fire destruc- 
tion cost the United States $715,074,000 in 
1948. During the first six months of 1949, 
however, this toll has decreased. The ef- 
forts of the fire department, civic groups, 
and other organizations get much of the 
credit. Only with the care and cooperation 
of the nation, however, can this record con- 
tinue. 


Outstanding advances are made in cur- 


ing serious diseases. Everyone’s behind 
But fire continues to kill, and 
no one realizes that it depends on each of 


us to reduce its toll. 


such efforts. 


In a school like ours there is no great 
fear of fire, but it is still necessary to take 
precautions. Fire drills as well as all use- 
ful advice on the subject should be taken 
seriously. It is still better to be safe—than 
sorry. 

Shamrock 
Central Catholic High School 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Visits to New York Times 


Arrangements have been made with The 
New York Times to take a total of 300 
Convention delegates on a tour of its plant 
on Thursday and Friday, March 9-10. 

Tours of 50 persons each will start at 
10 a. m., 1 p. m. and 3 p. m., each day. The 
trips take about 1'/, to 2 hours. 

Delegates desiring to make this trip 
should write directly to Mr. Richard E. 
deRaismes, Guided Tour Service, The Nen 
York Times, 229 West 43rd Street, New 
York 18, N. Y., stating date and hour de- 
sired, an alternate hour, and the number 
of persons to take the tour. The name and 
address of the person in charge of the group, 
together with the school, should be included. 

Requests will be handled on a first come 
first served basis. Confirming letters will 
be sent to those for whom the arrangements 
have been completed. If space is not filled 
prior to the opening of the Convention, 
tickets will be prepared and distributed at 
the Convention. Mr. DeRaismes’ phone is 
LAckawanna 4-1000, Extension 8120. 
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be Yearbook Fundamentals 






CSPA STYLE BOOKS 


a 40-page booklet containing the rating 
sheets for Yearbooks used in the Annual 


9 as ‘ 
on ant ether Graher 1, 1007 Critique and Contest together with explana- 


will be 


tory text and suggestions for better books. 


20c to Members 
30c to Others 50c to Members 





75¢ to Others 








(new printing) 









COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS 
ASSOCIATION ASSOCIATION 


Columbia University Columbia University 
New York 27, N.Y. New York 27, N. Y. 





CSPA Aids and Services to School Publications 


) are prices to NON-MEMBERS OF THE CSPA. 


















Figures quoted in parentheses ( 
Members are entitled to the lower rate. Orders should be accompanied by remittance. | 
Official Style Book, 20c (30c). | 
|  Proofreader’s Cards, 5c each, 6 for 25c. | 
| School Newspaper Fundamentals, 35¢ (50c). | 
Primer of School Magazine Technique, 35c (50c). [temporarily out of print]. 
Fundamental Procedures for Duplicated Publications, 35c (50c). 
| Yearbook Fundamentals, 50c (75c). 
| Microfilm—showing 67 Printed Medalist newspapers—$6. | 
Guide to 16 mm. Educational Motion Pictures that relate to Journalism and Newspapers, 10c. 
CSPA Membership Pins, gold filled, for individual wear, $1.00. (Adviser’s permission required) . 
| Electro of CSPA Insignia (for masthead of printed papers), 60c. 
Mimeo inset of CSPA Insignia (for masthead of duplicated papers), 15c. | 
Critical Analysis of Publications, (not to be confused with Contest rating—available at all times). | 


Newspapers and Magazines, $2.00. Yearbooks, $2.50. 


Available on writing:— 






COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 
Columbia University New York 27, N. Y. 


Advisers and Editors of Student Publications 


Cy are Invited to Participate in the 


26th Annual Convention 


of the 


Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


to be held at 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
MARCH 9-10-11, 1950 


“Where the World of School Publications Gathers” 


eee 


THE TWENTY-SIXTH ANNIVERSARY CONVENTION 
of the Columbia Scholastic Press Association will offer a series of 
more than 150 meetings, conferences and discussions during a three- 
day period for student editors and Faculty Advisers. Professional 
journalists and outstanding members of the school publication field 
will deliver talks and give advice designed to meet the needs of 
the student press 

CLINICS—for all types of publications. 

DIVISIONAL PROGRAMS—for all interests. 
EXHIBITIONS—newspapers, magazines, yearbooks. 
FEATURES—speakers, movies, related events. 


HOUSING—choice of 25 hotels, covering all purses, desires and 
locations; group rates. Special Bulletin available. 

THEATRE BUREAU SERVICE (Columbia University) —Spe- 
cial Bulletin on application. 

TRAVEL SERVICE (Columbia University) — all types; local 
tours. 

REGISTRATION—$6 per delegate and Adviser; badges, tickets 
returned by mail if received on or before March 1, 1950. 
TRANSPORTATION—check with your local R.R., Bus, Air 

Lines for best and most economical. 


LUNCHEON—at Waldorf-Astoria, included with Registration 


fee. 


OUTLINE OF THE PROGRAM 


(Speakers, Topics, Rooms, and Final Notices Will Re Given in the Program Issued at the Convention) 


THURSDAY, MARCH 9 


9:00 A.M.-12 Noon—Late Registration—Information Desk, 
McMillin Theatre Lobby. 

1:30 P.M.—Opening Session—McMillin Theatre. 

2:30 P.M.—Sectional Meetings. 

3:30 P.M.—Newspaper and Magazine Clinics. 

4:30 P.M—Newspaper and Magazine Clinics. 

4:30 P.M.—Feature Lecture—McMillin Theatre. 

The Evening hours are free. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 10 


10:00 A.M.—General Meeting—McMillin Theatre. 
11:00 A.M.—Advisers’ Association Meeting. 

11:00 A.M.—Convention Picture—Low Library Steps. 
11:30 A.M.—Luncheon Period Begins. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 10 


.M.—Feature Lecture—McMillin Theatre. 
.M.—Student Round Tables. 
.M.—Sectional Meetings. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, WRITE:— 


3:00-5:00 P.M.—Tea for Advisers as guests of the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Advisers Association — Men’s 
Faculty Club. 

3:30 P.M.—Sectional Meetings. 

4:30 P.M.—Feature Lecture—McMillin Theatre. 

6:00 P.M.—Dinner-—Delegates to National Council of Scholas- 
tic Press Associations — By Invitation, Men’s 
Faculty Club. 

The Evening hours are free. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 11 


9:15 A.M.—General Meeting—-McMillin Theatre. 

10:00-11:15 A.M.—Newspaper and Magazine Clinics. 

10:15-11:00 A.M.—Youth Forum, International Broadcast — 
Waldorf-Astoria Ballroom. 

12:30 P.M.—Convention Luncheon—Grand Ballroom of the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel. Announcement of Special 
Awards, Noted Guests and Speakers, Conven- 
tion Birthday Cake Ceremony. 


The Convention Adjourns. 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 
Joseph M. Murphy, Director 


320-24 FAYERWEATHER HALL 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


NEW YORK 27, N. Y. 











